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STUDIO-SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATION 

By Clarence Cook 

Illustrated from photographs of studios of prominent American artists. 

How to make our homes attractive and comfortable, and comfortable they 
must be, or they cannot be permanently attractive — this seems to be a subject of 
perennial interest to a great many people, for all that is written about it — be it 
wise or unwise — is eagerly read; and the demand for hints, suggestions, advice, is 
always far greater than the supply. 

As to comfort, no doubt people's notions would be found to differ as much as 
they do with regard to taste, but " comfort " is more easily defined in general 
terms than taste. I understand by it: " That which makes it easy and pleasant to 
carry on one's occupations." 

Now, this can never be if the things we have about us, or the arrangement of 
our rooms, is not for " living," but for " looks," as we say. A sofa on which a 
man could neither stretch his legs; nor sit, without discovering the unyielding 
nature of bones; nor lean back without bumping his head against the wall, might 
be lovely in its lines, and covered with a stuff delightful to the eye, but when its 
unhappy owner needed a nap he would seek his wife's dressing-room, or his own 
den, and lie down on the " lunge," as an Irish servant happily described the 
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species, while the tactful visitor on en- 
tering the parlor, would secure another 
seat regardless of the host's motioned 
invitation. 

There are sofas and chairs, too, 
even in this supposed common-sense 
age, that the visitor is expected not to 
use, like those designed for a superflu- 
ously rich New Yorker by an English 
artist, famous for the moment, whose 
owner now quickly checks the audacity 
or thoughtlessness that moves his guest 
to try their sittableness, and " waves 
him to a more removed seat." And 
everybody knows the 9 x 20 New York 
room — a species absolutely indigenous ! 
— where heavy stuffed arm-chairs, a 
sofa, a piano, tall lamps, a make-believe 
fire-place, ottomans and small chairs, 
use up so much of the floor as to make 
moving about uncomfortable to the 
visitor and dangerous to the bric-a- 
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brae with which every flat surface is littered. No calling such ways of living 
comfortable, can make them so; and no one could logically defend them on any 
other ground than the desire to be in the fashion— in the fashion, that is, of one's 
particular division of the world. 

What has made this crowding of our rooms so common, of late years, is the 
greater ease with which things of all sorts, decorative and useful, are to be had 
now-a-days— the shops offering so many temptations to people of rudimentary 
taste and moderate means, that they are unable or unwilling to resist the opportu- 
nity of making their houses beautiful, according to their lights, at small cost. 

A few years ago the conditions were very different. Things at once pretty, or 
handsome, and useful, were hard to find. They were not in the shops, and money 
was therefore of no more use to us, in this direction, than it was to Robinson 
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Crusoe. But the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, changed all this, 
and since that time there has been no difficulty for either fat purses or lean ones. 

Here has been our danger: overdoing has been easier than not doing, and 
we have, accordingly, overdone. But the advantages of the new order of things 
are much greater than the disadvantages. All that we need is to take to heart 
certain principles of fitness, of harmony, of common-sense — and, to live up to 
them! And everybody knows that to live up to one's principles is the easiest 
thing in the world! 

In the revolt against formality and a too strict insistence upon uniformity of 
manners and ways of living, the artist's studio is a not unfit type of what might in 
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ing-careless fashion, but really de- 
signed to make them useful as sug- 
gestions of color, form, reflection — 
the necessities of the artist-eye; to 
step from this intimate, personal 
retreat into the great square of the 
salon, is like going out of the closed 
house into the light and air of the 
public place. 

Here are Mr. Chase's admirable 
copies, made for his own use and in- 
struction, of Velasquez and Franz 
Hals, with examples of the work of 
modern artists, always chosen for 
their purely artistic quality; and a 
few of those exasperating " finds,' ' 
of old Dutch or Flemish art, to 
which Mr. Chase seems guided by 
his good fairy, who keeps them hid 
from the common prowler, and 
flashes them forth to the eye of this 
luckier seeker. And in the days be- 
fore Mr. Chase gave so much of his 
time to teaching in the art-schools, 



many ways be desirable in our homes. We 
do not mean that we should make studios 
of our houses, but that we should, try for 
some of that freedom from conventionalities 
and old-time preciseness that is at least 
shadowed forth in the best of our artists* 
studios. 

A studio like that of. William M. Chase 
is, perhaps, an exception to what is common 
here. It is a true studio because it is given 
up entirely to the study and practice of art, 
and at the same time it is a good example 
of what, to the taste of some of us, at least, 
a living-room ought to be. All the decora- 
tion consists of pictures and casts, and these 
are set off by abundant light and space, so 
that all the members of an ordinary family 
group could pursue their domesticities at 
ease without interference, and yet with a 
sense of companionship and facility of com- 
munication. To step from the artist's paint 
ing-room, with its cool north light, the rich 
but somber effect of the hangings; the ob- 
jects in faience or metal disposed in a seem- 
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there was an added charm bestowed upon the 
handsome room by the presence of a class of 
young women, on studious thoughts intent, 
sitting before their easels and playing with 
the mysteries of art. 

Some of the other studios shown in our 
reproductions are rather more dressed-up for 
visitors than suits our purpose as illustra- 
tions of what we are commending. Ordin- 
arily, no doubt, the chairs are used as chairs, 
and not as rests or tables, and there is less 
crowding to the front of ambitious bric-a- 
brac eager to sit for its picture. We are sure 
that Hamilton Hamilton who, as his portrait 
shows, knows so well what a comfortable 
seat an old-fashioned spindle-chair makes, 
would never allow that pert little jug to 
stand in the middle of the rug on working- 
days. And he would put his handsome 
mosque-lamp to its use; 'tis for hanging, 
not for laying down on the floor. 

Harry Watrous has wrestled very suc- 
cessfully with the problem that confronts 
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many of us in these days of make- 
believe chimney-piers and mock fire- 
places, by covering his pier with a 
noble trophy of arms, and curtain- 
ing the fraudulent fire-place with a 
handsome Oriental rug, making a 
background for a tempting lounge 
of rugs, leopard-sknis and cushions. 

Robert Minor's studio shows 
how, by a freer disposition than 
usual of sofa and arm-chair, a room 
may be divided, and a look of ampler 
space be had by cutting off a por- 
tion of it! 

J. H. Dolph's studio i$ of a more 
practical aspect than Mr. Chase's, 
but we may be sure that so excellent 
a colorist will know the secret of re- 
flecting, in the fittings of his work- 
room, his feeling for what is har- 
moniously rich; for, as an artist's 
studio is the place where his indi- 
viduality has free scope, it most 
gradually comes to reflect that in- 
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dividuality. Everything that is brought into it will be brought because it is felt 
to belong there; it is to take its place as a part of the whole. It has not been 
bought because it was pretty or rare, but because it is to be in harmony with its 
surroundings. The painter of Mr. Dolph's cats and dogs could only be at home 
in a studio where such excellent harmonies are the warp and woof of the whole 
decoration. And it is the principle of harmony that ought first to be established 
in the fittings of our rooms. 

AVhat we most miss in these black-and-white pictures of the artists' studios is 
the coloring. This is a pity, because the coloring is important in itself, and as a key 
to the artist's feeling. Here will be one studio, all richly somber; another, gay 
and sparkling; and then another, where there is actually nothing but the artist's 
easel and his chair, and the platform and chair for the model ; and on the lightly tinted 
wall only one or two large photographs from Holbein and Raphael, and a cast from 
the antique. The colorist needs the sumptuosities: the copies of the pictures of the 
men he emulates; the soft background of faded tapestries, Venetian brocades, 
Italian majolicas, mellowed casts, patens of bronze, whatever can feed his eye. 
The draughtsman, the severe lover of form and line, can well spare these things: 
he is, indeed, better without them. Mr. Van Boskerck's studio is, no doubt, as to 
coloring, a harmonious place: the piano-forte, usually a discordant member of any 
well-regulated room with its mechanical lines, and its shining all-day face, is so beset, 
here, with neighboring things of one sort and another, that it cannot be as disagree- 
able as it would like; and the carved chest and chairs, and the Turkish table, and 
the folding seat, easily take off the eye from what by itself is always an eye-sore. 
But the presence of a piano suggests the possibility, at least, of music, and this again 
is an element of the moral coloring, if we may use so " esthetic " an expression 
to convey our meaning. 
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